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Navy  Medicine  is  a  global  healthcare  network  of 
63,000  Navy  medical  personnel  around  the  world 
who  provide  high  quality  health  care  to  more  than 
one  million  eligible  beneficiaries.  Navy  Medicine 
personnel  deploy  with  Sailors  and  Marines 
worldwide,  providing  critical  mission  support 
aboard  ship,  in  the  air,  under  the  sea  and  on  the 
battlefield. 


In  June  1942,  (then  Lt.)  Pollard  was  a  38-year  old  Navy  physician  serving  aboard  USS 
Yorktown  (CV-5).  From  his  role  as  assistant  medical  officer,  Pollard  would  witness 
first-hand  the  battle  that  would  change  the  tides  of  war  in  the  Pacific.  Below  is  an 
excerpt  of  his  recollections. 

I  was  in  sick  bay  early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June  until  about  10:30  holding  eye, 
ear,  nose,  and  throat  sick  call.  At  that  time  I  went  up  to  the  flight  deck  area  and  assumed 
my  duty  at  Battle  Dressing  Station  Number  1.  I  remained  at  Battle  Dressing  Station 
Number  1  throughout  the  rest  of  the  day  until  I  abandoned  ship. 

When  I  arrived  at  Battle  Dressing  Station  Number  1,  we  were  arming  our  airplanes.  At 
that  time  I  found  out  that  one  of  our  scouting  planes  that  had  gone  out  earlier  that 
morning,  had  returned  and  dropped  a  note  on  the  deck  stating  that  the  Japanese  fleet  had 
been  seen  and  that  they  were  approximately  200  miles  away  in  a  certain  direction  coming 
towards  us  at  25  knots.  Of  course,  200  miles  was  beyond  the  range  of  our  airplanes  to  go 
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out  and  be  able  to  get  back.  So  we  did  not  launch  at  that  time. 

The  bombers  and  torpedo  planes  were  lined  up  with  the  fighter  planes  ahead  of  them 
ready  for  takeoff.  They  took  off  as  soon  as  the  Japenese  fleet  was  deemed  to  be  within 
range.  Until  they  returned,  we  were  free  at  the  battle  dressing  station  to  check  our 
supplies,  get  ourselves  ready  for  whatever  might  happen.  This  covered  lunch  hour  where 
I,  for  instance,  went  down  to  the  ward  room  and  got  a  sandwich  and  then  came  back  up. 

We  did  not  make  a  strike  until  about  2:30,  as  I  recall.  In  the  interim  time,  we  had  the 
opportunity  in  the  battle  dressing  station  to  break  out  all  of  the  gear  we  needed  and  make 
sure  that  our  litters  were  in  place  and  we  were  ready  to  receive  casualties  when  and  if 
they  came.  Our  planes  took  off.  It  was  an  uneventful  departure. 

About  2:30  our  planes  began  to  return.  They  were  positioned  around  the  carrier  with  the 
worst  shot  up  bomber  first  followed  by  the  other  planes.  We  took  aboard  five  or  six 
TBDs  that  were  shot  up  so  you  wondered  how  they  would  still  stay  in  the  air.  We  had 
fighter  planes  over  the  ship  to  protect  the  ship  and  one  of  these  fighter  planes  ran  low  on 
fuel.  So  they  slipped  that  plane  into  the  landing  line  and  he  came  in  too  hot  and  too  high 
and  dove  for  the  flight  deck.  His  airplane  somersaulted  and  ended  up  upside  down  with 
him  under  it. 

As  the  flight  surgeon,  I  was  the  first  one  under  the  airplane  to  attempt  to  get  the  pilot  out. 
He  crawled  out  under  his  own  power  and  we  headed  back  across  the  deck  to  my  battle 
dressing  station.  The  Enterprise  attack  was  finished.  The  ship  was  over  the  horizon  out  of 
sight  but  as  I  looked  out  in  that  direction,  when  they  launched  I  could  see  their  airplanes 
in  the  air  and  it  looked  like  a  swarm  of  bees  way  out  in  the  distance. 

As  I  was  on  the  way  back  from  that  crashed  airplane  to  the  battle  dressing  station,  general 
quarters  was  sounded.  I  could  look  up  in  the  sky  and  see  airplanes  up  there.  I  could  see 
dog  fights.  I  saw  a  plane  spiral  down  into  the  ocean  streaming  fire.  The  anti-aircraft  guns 
right  beside  me  were  firing  full  blast.  The  sky  was  full  of  flak  puffs  that  you  see  in  the 
pictures.  The  Japanese  airplanes  were  upon  us. 

As  I  was  looking  at  what  was  going  on,  my  good  chief  pharmacist's  mate  caught  me  by 
the  arm  and  said,  "You  and  I  better  take  cover."  So  we  went  into  the  battle  dressing 
station  and  lay  down  on  the  steel  deck. 

Peculiar  things  go  through  your  mind  at  a  time  like  that.  I'm  lying  down  flat  on  my 
stomach  on  the  deck  and  I'm  thinking  about.  .  .  "If  this  deck  rises  under  me,  my  head  is 
going  to  hit  the  steel  deck  and  that  won't  be  good."  So  I  took  an  arm  and  put  it  under  my 
head.  Then  I  said  to  myself,  "You  know,  if  my  arm  gets  caught  between  my  head  and  the 
deck,  I'm  gonna  have  a  broken  arm."  So  while  I'm  figuring  all  this  out,  all  hell  breaks 
loose. 

As  the  bomb  goes  off  right  outside  my  battle  dressing  station  and  we're  right  in  the 
middle  of  it.  We  had  three  bombs  that  caused  us  casualties.  One  was  a  delayed  action 
bomb  that  went  down  very  close  to  the  stack  all  the  way  through  the  island  structure, 
through  the  ward  room  below,  and  down  into  the  engineering  spaces.  And  when  that 
bomb  went  off,  it  blew  out  the  fire  for  the  boilers-power  for  the  ship.  So  with  power 
gone,  the  ship  went  dead  in  the  water  and,  of  course,  all  the  lights  went  off. 

Another  one  that  caused  casualties  was  a  bomb  that  missed  the  ship  but  hit  the  water  very 
close  to  the  stern  of  the  ship  on  the  starboard  side.  The  catwalk  in  that  area  was  full  of 
men  who  had  taken  cover  off  the  flight  deck.  Bomb  fragments  from  that  bomb  swept 
through  the  catwalk  and  caused  a  lot  of  casualties.  It  killed  a  number  of  people. 
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Those  casualties  came  to  my  dressing  station.  Incidently,  my  dressing  station  incorporated 
the  entire  island  structure  and  all  of  the  flight  deck,  and  the  catwalks  to  the  flight 
deck.The  bomb  fell  right  outside  my  station.  It  was  very  close  to  Number  3  and  Number 
4  anti-aircraft  gun  mounts  which  were  right  outside  my  station.  The  gun  mounts  were 
manned  by  about  40  men,  20  of  whom  were  killed  instantly  and  the  rest  were  casualties 
of  one  sort  or  another  that  descended  on  me.  A  number  of  people  who  were  around  the 
flight  deck  in  unprotected  areas  were  hit  and  they  descended  on  me.  It  was  bedlam. 
People  came  in  so  fast,  they  just  swarmed  in.  The  ones  that  couldn't  walk,  of  course, 
were  brought  in  by  people  who  were  around  and  by  the  pharmacist's  mates.  We  put  them 
in  the  good  old  Navy  wire  stretchers  we  had  which  served  our  purposes  wonderfully  well. 


Part  two  of  this  story  will  post  J  une  5.  Stay  tuned. 
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Navy  Medicine  is  a  global  healthcare  network  of 
63,000  Navy  medical  personnel  around  the  world 
who  provide  high  quality  health  care  to  more  than 
one  million  eligible  beneficiaries.  Navy  Medicine 
personnel  deploy  with  Sailors  and  Marines 
worldwide,  providing  critical  mission  support 
aboard  ship,  in  the  air,  under  the  sea  and  on  the 
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USS  Yorktown's  valiant  fight  to  survive  during  the  Battle  of  Midway.  (Ph< 

In  June  1942,  Lt.  Joseph  Page  Pollard  was  a  38-year  old  Navy  physician  serving 
aboard  USS  Yorktown  (CV-5).  From  his  role  as  assistant  medical  officer,  LT  Pollard 
would  witness  first-hand  the  battle  that  would  change  the  tides  of  war  in  the  Pacific. 
Below  is  an  excerpt  of  his  recollections. 

The  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  stop  bleeding.  There  were  people  with  feet  blown  off, 
with  arms  blown  off,  with  legs  blown  off,  and  with  all  sorts  of  body  wounds.  Many  of 
them  required  tourniquets  to  stop  the  bleeding.  We  gave  morphine  and  got  the  stretchers 
in  on  the  deck  of  the  battle  dressing  station.  We  filled  the  deck  with  stretchers  and  we 
didn't  have  a  enough  room  so  we  spread  back  into  the  parachute  loft  behind  us  and  filled 
that  with  stretchers.  Then  we  moved  into  the  passageway  and  put  stretchers  there.  A  little 
incident  happened  there. 
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We  had  stretchers  in  the  passageway  and  there  were  fires  in  the  island  structure  from 
where  the  bomb  had  gone  done  through.  So  the  firefighters  were  fighting  the  fire.  They 
dragged  a  hose — a  water  line  down  the  corridor  that  we  had  stretchers  in.  And  when  they 
turned  the  water  on,  it  turns  out  that  the  hose  had  been  punctured  by  bomb  fragments  and 
our  patients  were  in  the  middle  of  a  shower.  Of  course,  we  had  to  move  them. 

When  I  could  get  out  of  my  dressing  station,  I  went  out  on  the  flight  deck  and  there  were 
Number  3  and  Number  4  gun  mounts.  One  of  the  first  things  I  saw  was  the  trainer  of  one 
of  the  guns  sat  in  a  seat.  And  the  seat  was  low  enough  so  inside  the  splinter  shield  around 
the  gun  mount  his  legs  and  pelvis  were  completely  undamaged,  but  above  the  belt,  all 
that  there  was  left  of  him  was  a  few  vertebrae  of  his  backbone  just  sticking  up  and  sort  of 
hanging  over  backwards.  And  the  rest  of  him  had  completely  disappeared. 

The  ship  went  dead  in  the  water  when  the  bomb  blew  out  the  fires  down  below.  And  one 
of  the  worst  things  we  thought  was  that  black  smoke  was  pouring  from  the  stack.  And  we 
are  dead  in  the  water  and  we're  putting  out  black  smoke  that  must  have  been  able  to  be 
seen  for  miles  and  miles  and  miles.  We  said,  "We  are  a  sitting  duck."  We  knew  that  the 
Japanese  had  a  submarine  in  the  area  and  also  we  knew  that  the  Japanese  knew  where  we 
were  now.  It  wasn't  a  comfortable  feeling. 

The  chief  engineer  was  able  to  get  the  fires  re-lighted,  and  when  the  fires  got  re-lighted, 
our  power  came  back  on,  our  lights  came  back  on.  Puffs  of  white  steam  came  out  of  the 
stack  and  oh,  were  we  happy!  Furthermore,  from  being  dead  in  the  water,  the  ship  started 
to  move  so  we  were  hopeful  that  we  would  get  underway.  And  sure  enough,  we  did  start 
to  get  underway. 
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In  commemoration  of  the  Battle  of 
Midway,  fought  June  4- 7, 1942. 

The  U.S.  Navy  effectively 
destroyed  J  apan's  naval  strength 

by  sinking  four  of  its  aircraft 
carriers.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  naval  battles  of 
World  War  II.  Sailors  assigned  to 
the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Nimitz 
(CVN  68)  created  posters  for  a 
Battle  of  Midway  remembrance 
dinner.  (U.S.  Navy  photo 
illustration/  Released) 


At  this  time,  a  very  fortunate  thing  happened  to 
us.  The  senior  medical  officer  of  the  ship  came  up 
to  see  how  we  were  doing  up  in  Battle  Dressing 
Station  1.  We  seized  the  opportunity  to  use  his 
influence  to  get  the  forward  aircraft  elevator  for 
use  to  take  our  stretcher  patients  down  to  the 
hanger  deck.  So  we  lowered  the  forward  elevator 
with  stretchers  and  got  them  down  to  the  hangar 
deck.  It  just  turned  out  to  be  very  fortunate 
because  if  we'd  had  to  abandon  ship  with  all  those 
stretchers  up  there,  I  don't  know  how  we  could 
have  ever  gotten  them  off.  Patients,  of  course, 
were  supposed  to  go  to  the  sick  bay  but  we  had 
another  attack  and  those  plans  didn't  go  through. 

As  we  were  moving  stretchers  below,  the  ship 
speed  got  up  to  22  knots  and  we  required  30  knots 
for  flight  operations.  But  we  were  on  the  way  to  30 
knots.  Some  of  our  airplanes  were  still  flying 
around.  The  airplanes  had  enough  fuel  to  get  to 
one  of  the  other  carriers,  which  was  over  the 
horizon — the  Enterprise  primarily — left  from  that 
landing  circle  that  I  described  further  back.  They 
left  that  circle  and  headed  for  the  Enterprise.  So 
those  planes  got  to  the  Enterprise.  The  airplanes 
that  didn't  have  enough  fuel  to  get  to  the 
Enterprise  were  stuck  with  us  with  no  place  to 
land.  So  they  were  landing  around  us  in  the  water. 
Most  of  them  were  trying  to  land  close  to  the  ship 
hoping  that  the  pilots  could  swim  to  the  ship.  They 
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had  life  jackets  and  were  in  pretty  good  shape. 


But  when  we  got  to  22  knots,  it  was  decided  that  we  would  go  back  to  accepting  the 
planes  that  could  get  in.  So  that's  when  we  had  to  abandon  using  the  forward  elevator  to 
take  casualties  below.  But  most  of  our  stretcher  patients  had  gotten  down.  Of  course,  all 
the  ambulatory  patients  had  gone  down  to  the  sick  bay  and  our  problem  was  the  stretcher 
patients. 

At  that  time,  before  we  could  take  on  planes,  GQ  sounded.  The  Japanese  knew  where  we 
were  then  and  they  had  sent  another  attack  against  us.  These  were  torpedo  planes  but  we 
didn't  know  that  at  the  time. 


So  GQ  sounded  and  I  headed  into  the  battle  dressing  station  and  lay  down  on  the  deck.  In 
very  short  order,  there  was  a  terrific  noise  and  the  ship  shuddered  and  the  deck  came  up 
under  me.  It  couldn't  have  been  anything  but  a  torpedo.  And  I'm  lying  there  and  I  said  to 
myself,  "Boy,  that's  one  torpedo.  We  can  take  that  one  but  I  hope  we  don't  get  any 
more." 


By  the  time  I  got  that  through  my  mind,  here  came  another  one  and  the  ship  began  to  list. 
That's  a  bad  feeling  to  have  the  ship  begin  to  list  on  you.  And  it  listed  and  listed  and  kept 
going  over.  It  went  over  to  where  I  thought  it  was  about  a  30  degree  list.  But  reading  the 
reports  of  it  later,  it  was  a  26  degree  list.  But  that's  a  pretty  good  list.  When  I  went  out  on 
the  flight  deck,  I  felt  that  I  should  be  very  careful  at  the  way  I  walked.  If  I  slipped  on  the 
flight  deck,  the  angle  was  so  great  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  I  would  skid  all  the  way 
across  the  flight  deck  and  go  in  the  water  on  the  far  side.  The  angle  of  the  deck  was  that 
steep. 

At  this  time,  the  word  came  over  the  speaker,  "Prepare  to  abandon  ship."  There  was  a 
patient  in  a  stretcher  by  me  whose  foot  had  been  blown  off.  He  heard  that  the  same  time 
I  did  as  I  was  there  walking  by  him.  He  said  to  me,  "What  does  this  mean  for  us?"  And 
then  he  turned  his  head  away  and  figured  he'd  never  make  it.  I  didn't  have  any  answer 
for  him  and  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

This  patient  was  one  of  the  few  stretcher  patients  that  we  had  left  in  Battle  Dressing 
Station  Number  1  and  so  we  took  those  stretchers,  tied  ropes  to  them,  and  let  them  over 
the  high  side  of  the  ship  down  to  where  there  were  life  rafts  below.  Most  of  the  life  rafts, 
by  that  time,  were  full  of  casualties  that  had  been  put  on  from  the  hangar  deck  level  but 
we  added  the  few  that  we  had  topside.  There  was  a  very  cooperative  lieutenant.  His  name 
was  Wilson.  He  helped  me  get  the  lines  together  to  get  the  stretchers  over  the  side,  which 
I  appreciated  very  much  at  the  time. 

Part  three  will  publish  J  une  6.  To  read  part  one  of  this  series  on  Lt.  Pollard,  click  here. 


■  Next  post 
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By  Capt.  Joseph  Page  Pollard,  interview  conducted  by  Mr.  Jan  K.  Herman,  historian, 
U.S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 


Navy  Medicine  is  a  global  healthcare  network  of 
63,000  Navy  medical  personnel  around  the  world 
who  provide  high  quality  health  care  to  more  than 
one  million  eligible  beneficiaries.  Navy  Medicine 
personnel  deploy  with  Sailors  and  Marines 
worldwide,  providing  critical  mission  support 
aboard  ship,  in  the  air,  under  the  sea  and  on  the 
battlefield. 
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In  June  1942,  LT  Joseph  Page  Pollard  was  a  38-year  old  Navy  physician  serving 
aboard  USS  Yorktown  (CV-5).  From  his  role  as  assistant  medical  officer,  LT  Pollard 
would  witness  first-hand  the  battle  that  would  change  the  tides  of  war  in  the  Pacific. 
Below  is  an  excerpt  of  his  recollections  taken  from  an  oral  history  session. 

Then  after  we  got  the  stretchers  off,  I  began  to  search  the  island  structure  and  the  catwalks 
to  see  if  we'd  missed  anyone  that  was  alive.  We  didn't  want  to  abandon  ship  and  leave 
anybody  aboard  who  was  alive.  I  searched  the  island  structure  and  then  went  aft  where 
the  bomb  had  gone  off  underwater  and  had  swept  a  lot  of  the  catwalk.  I  didn't  find 
anyone  alive. 

There  was  an  "Abandon  ship,"  but  I  was  somewhere  and  didn't  hear  it.  So  I  didn't  know 
the  sign  was  on  and  everybody  else  was  leaving  and  I  was  still  aboard  ship  looking  for 
wounded. 

I'm  back  there  by  the  catwalk  and  I  look  over  and  there's  the  water  down  there  full  of 
heads  of  people  bobbing  in  it.  There  are  life  rafts  beside  them.  And  I'm  standing  there 
thinking  that  "Gee,  I  better  go.  Everybody  else  is  over  there.  Maybe  I  had  better  go  over 
the  side." 

I  noticed  a  lone  figure  coming  out  of  the  island  structure  and  walk  across  the  deck  straight 
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for  me.  And  I  said  to  myself,  "Who  could  this  be?"  And  as  he  walked  up  to  me,  I  April  2014  (9) 

recognized  him.  It  was  Capt.  [Elliott]  Buckmaster.  He  was  our  skipper.  So  he  walked  up  March  2014  (14) 
to  me,  and  I  can  remember  the  words  he  said:  "Navy  regulations  state  that  the 

commanding  officer  shall  be  the  last  to  leave  the  ship  and  I'm  ready  to  go."  ...Fe^.a]7.^^.^.^.... 

January  2014  (7) 

So  I  said,  "Aye,  aye,  sir."  As  I  went  to  the  rope,  I  said,  "Captain,  I  just  finished  inspecting  Decernber  2013 

the  catwalk  back  aft  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  couldn't  find  anyone  who  was  alive."   

That  was  the  last  we  said,  and  we  went  down.  There  were  two  ropes  down  there.  The  November  2013  (12) 

captain  and  I  are  going  down  two  ropes  side  by  side.  I'm  a  little  ahead  of  him.  The  October  2013  (7) 

captain  stayed  with  his  line  and  went  right  on  down  to  the  water.  When  I  got  to  the  armor   

belt,  I  was  getting  tired.  We  didn't  have  knots  in  the  rope  and  we  had  to  let  ourselves  September  2013  (14) 

down  with  the  strength  of  our  arms.  August  20 13  ( 13) 

When  I  got  to  the  armor  belt,  I  decided  that  I  would  stop  and  rest  a  minute.  The  ship  was   

listing  enough  so  that  one  could  walk  on  the  armor  belt  without  any  danger  of  falling  over      June  2013  (22) 

the  side.  So  I  walked  back  along  the  armor  belt  about  30  feet  or  so  until  I  came  to  another     '"_ ,Vr-T 

to                                                                              May  20 13  (15) 
line  that  was  over.  I  decided  to  go  down  that  line.  One  reason  I  took  that  line  was  because   

it  went  down  to  a  life  raft  in  the  water  that  was  loaded  with  litter  and  ambulatory  patients      April  2013  (14) 
and  I  wanted  to  be  close  to  the  patients.  March  20 13  ( 14) 

As  I  was  going  down  that  line,  part  of  my  life  jacket  got  caught  in  my  hands  and  I  started  February  2013  (14) 

to  slide  on  the  rope.  As  I  looked  at  the  rope,  it  was  covered  with  blood  from  both  of  my  January  2013  (12) 

hands  where  I  had  cut  the  skin  off  my  hands.  I  looked  down  and  saw  an  open  spot  with 

no  heads  in  it  right  below  me  so  I  turned  loose  and  dropped  the  last  15  feet  into  the  water.  ..^^e  er 

I  swam  over  to  the  life  raft  and  there  was  no  room  for  anyone  on  it  but  there  was  a  line  November  20 12  (11) 

around  it  so  I  held  on  to  it.  "      V        -7^  " 

October  20 12  (7) 

The  sea  was  fortunately  calm  but  the  water  was  covered  with  fuel  oil.  When  the  fuel  oil  September  2012  (9) 
gets  in  your  eyes,  it  burns  like  fire.  It  gets  up  your  nose  and  it  gets  in  your  mouth  and  you      August  2012  (12) 

cannot  help  swallowing  it.  And  when  you  swallow  the  fuel  oil,  you  start  to  vomit  to  get  it   

up.  So,  in  the  water,  you  spend  a  part  of  your  time  hanging  on  to  a  line  and  vomiting  up  July  2012  (13) 
black  oil.  June 20 12  (17) 

Meanwhile,  the  captain  had  come  down  and  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same  life  raft.  The     .__^a^_^  ??.f.??.  

destroyer  Russell  came  by  and  sent  a  whaleboat  over  to  pick  up  people.  The  whaleboat      April  2012  (14) 

was  towing  a  life  raft.  The  whaleboat  had  too  much  speed  and  one  of  the  mess  attendants     """""" """"" ~~""""n T/7>V 
b                                                    r                                                 March  2012  (13) 
couldn't  hang  on  and  fell  off.  He  couldn't  swim.  And  there  he  is  out  in  the  water  shouting   

and  screaming  and  throwing  his  hands  up  in  the  air  and  kicking.  So  the  captain  swam      February  2012  (14) 

over  to  hold  him  up.  The  captain  was  having  some  difficulty  getting  him  quieted  down.      January  2012  (13) 

One  of  the  men  in  the  water  swam  over  and  helped  the  two  of  them  and  brought  them   

back  to  the  life  raft.  D^e^er  2011(13) 

November  20 11  (20) 

October  2011  (22) 

September  2011  (12) 

August  20 11  (16) 

July  2011  (10) 
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American  radar  picked  Tip  the  enemy  at 
a  distance  of  several  miles  and 
interceptors  were  soon  scrambled. 


At  04:30  on  4   June,   Nagumo  launched 
his  initial  attack  on  Midway. 


Most  of  the  U.S.  planes  were  downed  in 
the  first  few  minutes;  several  were 
damaged /  and  only  two  remained  fly able,  in 
all,  three  F4Fs  and  13  F2As  were  shot  down. 
American  anti-aircraft  fire  was  accurate 
and  intense,  damaging  many  Japanese 
aircraft  and  claiming  one -third  of  the 
Japanese  planes  destroyed. 


In  commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  Midway,  fought  J  une  4- 7, 1942.  The  U.S.  Navy  effectively  destroyed  J  apan's  naval  strength  by  sinking  four  of  its  aircraft  carriers.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  naval  battles  of  World  War  II.  Sailors  assigned  to  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Nimitz  (CVN  68)  created  posters  for  a  Battle  of  Midway 

remembrance  dinner.  (U.S.  Navy  photo  illustration/ Released) 


The  life  rafts  were  lined  up  alongside  the  ship  the  way  they  had  been  loaded.  The  way  the 
sea  was  running,  we  couldn't  get  the  life  rafts  away  from  the  ship.  It  seemed  like  there 
was  almost  a  magnetic  attraction  between  the  ship  and  the  life  rafts.  We  felt  we  were  in 
great  danger  because  if  the  ship  rolled  over,  which  it  might  do  at  any  time,  the  suction  of 
the  ship  going  down  would  take  us  all  down  with  it.  So  we  tried  desperately  to  get  the  life 
rafts  away  from  the  ship.  It  turned  out  that  the  way  we  got  them  away  from  the  ship  was 
to  paddle  them  along  the  side  of  the  ship  and  go  off  towards  the  stern.  And  that  way  we 
could  get  them  off. 

I  was  in  the  water  two  hours  and  a  half.  There  was  no  room  on  the  life  raft  so  that  was  all 
the  time  in  the  water.  The  destroyer  Hughes  came  by  and  several  people  were  able  to 
swim  out  and  catch  the  cargo  net  on  the  side  of  the  Hughes. 

Then  there  was  a  submarine  presence  alert.  They  went  to  general  quarters  and  the  Hughes 
went  to  full  speed  ahead.  It  was  quite  dangerous.  If  you  are  close  to  the  side  of  the  side  of 
the  ship  and  it  goes  to  full  speed  ahead,  the  suction  from  the  propellers  pull  under  the  ship 
and  through  the  propellers.  You  either  don't  want  to  be  close  to  the  ship  or  you  want  to 
get  aboard  the  ship. 

We  had  a  couple  passes  by  that  were  unsuccessful.  The  Hughes  came  by  and  put  lines 
over  but  they  weren't  able  to  get  anyone  to  speak  of.  The  Hammann  came  by  and 
everything  seemed  to  be  quiet  around  so  I  decided  I  couldn't  stay  in  the  water  much 
longer.  There  was  no  place  on  the  life  raft  and  there  was  no  point  in  just  staying  there  and 
drowning  so  I  might  as  well  swim  for  the  Hammann.  So  I  did  and  fortunately  I  caught 
hold  of  the  cargo  net  that  was  over  the  side.  The  thought  that  went  through  my  mind  was 
when  I  reached  out  and  got  a  grip  on  that  cargo  net,  whatever  the  Hammann  did  wasn't 
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going  to  make  any  difference  to  me.  You  would  have  had  to  pull  my  arm  off  to  get  me  off 
that  thing. 

I  clambered  up  the  cargo  net.  And  when  I  got  up  to  deck  level,  two  or  three  people 
reached  over  and  grabbed  me  and  I  was  safe. 

The  destroyers  were  not  able  to  recover  the  casualties.  The  cruiser  Astoria  came  around  and 
they  picked  them  up.  The  captain  ended  up  aboard  the  Astoria.  I  believe  that  the  captain  was 
picked  up  by  the  Hughes  and  transferred  to  the  Astoria.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  picked  up  no 
casualties  aboard  the  destroyers.  They  had  all  been  put  aboard  life  rafts  and  then  they  were 
picked  up  by  the  Astoria.  When  I  got  to  Pearl  Harbor,  I  went  up  to  the  naval  hospital  at  Aiea 
Heights  to  make  rounds  on  all  of  the  patients  that  had  come  from  my  battle  dressing  station. 
As  I  was  walking  by  the  foot  of  one  of  the  beds,  I  see  someone  with  a  big  grin  on  his  face.  He 
was  the  fellow  that  had  said  to  me,  "What  is  going  to  happen  to  us."  So  I  grinned  back  at  him. 
We  were  both  very  happy. 

To  read  part  one  of  this  series  on  Lt.  Pollard,  click  here,  to  read  part  two,  click  here. 
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